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sows MISCELLANY, | giving great value to his productions ; at 


| Vienna, by marrying Joseph Haydn. 


CONSUELO.* The moment had therefore come to com- 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. mit his lot to the hands of his adopted 
Translated for the Harbinger. daughter. He proposed to her marriage 
VIII. or departure, at her choice; and, under 


these new circumstances, he was much 


° 
chamber earlier than usual. His counte- — earnest in offering her Beppo’s heart 


nance was radiant, and he held a great | "4 hand’ than he would’ Neve: Seen tis 


thick letter in one hand, his specateles in |day before. He was rather tired of 


V; ; re 
the other. Consuelo started and trembled | *'©""* and the thought of seeing him 
|self appreciated and honored by the ene- 


all over, imagining that this was at last | | ‘ , 
the answer from Riesenburg. But she my smiled upon him as a little vengeance, 
was soon undeceived: it was a letter|°! Which he exaggerated the probable ef- 
from Hubert, the Porporino. This cele-| weet ae —— ts [ — 
brated singer announced to his master i ee ee ee anaes a 
that all the conditions proposed by him | a ee at to Bier of Al a ioe s 
oe Tie : v - 
fur Consuelo’s engagement were accept- |?" ee ee re eee 
nounced all thought of him, he liked bet- 


ed, and he sent him the contract signed 
) , ter that she should not be married at all. 

by the baron de Poelnitz, director of the y : 
Consuelo soon put an end to his uncer- 


royal theatre at Berlin, and wanting only) 
tainty by declaring that she never would 


Consuelo’s signature and his own. To! 
this instrument was united a very affec- | ™“"'Y Joseph sinyda for many redhens, 
tionate and honorable letter from the said | -_ peieeleny hnereat me eee iter 
songht for her in marriage, being en- 
gaged to Anna Keller, the daughter of 
his benefactor. ‘‘In that case,”’ said 
| Porpora, ‘‘ there is no occasion to hesi- 
‘tate. Here is your contract of engage- 
|ment with Berlin. Sign, and let us get 
ready for our departure; for there is no 
hope for us here, if you do not submit to 
|the matrimenomania of the empress. 
ler protection is on that condition, and a 
decided refusal will make us blacker than 
ever in her eyes.”’ 


One morning, Porpora called her to his | 


baron, inviting Porpora to come and can- 
vass for the mastership of the king of 
Prussia’s chapel, while making his trials 
by the production and execution of as 
many operas and new fugues as he might 
be pleased to bring. ‘The Porporino con- 
gratulated himself on having soon to sing, | 
according to his heart, with a sister in 
Porpora, and earnestly requested the mas- 
ter to leave Vienna fur Sans Souci, the | 
delicious abode of Frederick-the-Great. 


This letter gave Porpora great delight, “ , 
‘* My dear master,’’ replied Consuelo, 


and yet it filled him with uncertainty. It} . bh fi ; he had 
seemed to him that fortune began tow eS ee ee ee ee ee 


. |shown to ora, ‘Ia vady to ob 
smile upon him with her so long crabbed | Porpora, - ready — 
; AA . you as soon as my conse 
face, and that, in two directions, the favor | arege ee ena oa 
. an importa oint. ngage- 
of monarchs, (then so necessary to the | a 2 ee 


development of artists,) presented to him | ments of affection and serious esteem: 


a happy perspective. Frederick called | bind me to the lord of Rudolstadt. I will 


, : . ; | not cone from you that, spite of yo 
him to Berlin ; at Vienna, Maria Theresa | eal from y hat, spite of your 


7 . 
: reproa you I hav 
caused fine promises to be made to him. | *°? eh eit: your Sey > ee 


On both sides, Consuelo was to be the in- pesevered, during the three months we 


strument of his victory; at Berlin, by have been here, in keeping’ myself ‘free 





* Entered according to Act of Congress,in marriage. But, after a decisive letter 
the year 1845, by Francis G, SHaw, in the which I wrote six weeks since, and 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- : ca 
chusetts. _which passed through your hands, cir- 





cumstances have occurred which make 
me believe that the family of the Rudol- 
stadts have renounced me. Every day 
which passes confirms me in the thought 
that my promise is restored to me, and 
‘that I am free to consecrate to you en- 
| tirely my cares and my labor. You see 
|that I accept this destiny without regret 
| and without hesitation. Still, after the 
letter I wrote, I cannot feel easy with 
myself if I do not receive an answer. I 
expect it every day, it cannot long delay. 
Permit me not to sign the engagement 
with Berlin, until after the receipt of —” 

‘*Eh! my poor child,” said Porpora, 
| who, at the first word of his pupil, had 
| got ready his previously prepared bat- 
‘teries ‘‘ you would have to wait a long 
‘time. The answer you expect was ad- 
dressed to me a month since.” 
| ‘* And you did not show it to me!”’ 
cried Consuelo; ‘“‘and you left me in 
‘such an uncertainty! Master, you are a 
very strange man! What confidence can 
I have in you if you deceive me so?” 

‘*TIn what have I deceived you? The 
letter was addressed to me, and it was en- 
joined upon me not to show it to you 
| until I saw you cured of your foolish love, 
| and disposed to listen to reason and pro- 
| priety.”” 

‘* Are those the terms that were made 
use oft’? said Consuelo blushing. “ It 
is impossible that either Count Christian 
|or Count Albert can have thus qualified a 
friendship so calm, so discreet, so proud 
as mine.”’ 

‘The terms are nothing,” said Por- 
pora; ‘* people of the world always speak 
a fine language, it is for us to understand 
them ; so much is the fact, that the old 
Count did not by any means wish to have 
a daughter-in-law on the stage ; and that, 
as soon as he knew you had appeared 
here on the boards, he caused his son to 
renounce the debasement of such a mar- 
riage. The good Albert has become 








—_____________________ from every engagement opposed to that | reasonable and restores to you your pro- 
imise. I see with pleasure that you are 
‘not vexed. So, all is for the best, and 
‘we go to Prussia.” 


arena 





pA ner am 
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** Master, show me that letter,’ said|then I should repent me of an engage- 
Consuelo, ‘‘ and I will sign the contract | ment which I could not break.’’ 


9 


immediately after.’ ‘* Then you are a slave to your word ? 

‘* That letter, that letter! why do you| Yes, it seems to me that you are different 
wish to see it? It will give you much/|in that from the rest of the human race, 
pain. There are certain follies of the) and that if you had made in your life a 
brain which we must know how to for-| solemn promise, you would have kept it.’’ 
give to others and to ourselves. Forget | ‘* Master, I believe I have already giv- 
all that.’’ (en proof of that, for since I exist, 1 have 

‘One does not forget by a single act always been under the dominion of some 
of the will,”’ returned Consuelo ; ‘ reflee- | vow. My mother gave me the precept 
tion assists us, causes enlighten us. If I| and example of that kind of religion 
am rejected by the Rudolstadts with dis-; which she carried even to fanaticism. 
dain, I shall soon be consoled ; if 1 am| When we were travelling together, she 
restored to my liberty with esteem and | was accustomed to say to me, as we ap- 
affection, I shall be otherwise consoled | proached the large cities : ‘ Consuelita, if 
with less effort. Show me the letter;|I do a good business here, I take you to 
what do you fear, since in one manner or | witness that I make a vow to go with bare 


the other I shall obey you.’ 

‘‘ Well, I will show it to you,”’ said 
the malicious professor opening his se- 
cretary and pretending to seek for the 
letter. He opened all his drawers, rum- 
maged all his papers, and that letter 
which had never existed, could not well 
be found. He pretended to become im- 
patient; Consuelo became so in truth. 
She herself put her hand to the search; 
he let her do as she would. She upset 
all the drawers, she turned over all the 
papers. The letter was undiscoverable. 
Porpora tried to remember it and impro- 
vised a polite and decided version. Con- 
suelo could not suspect her master of so 
sustained a deception, It must be be- 
lieved, for the honor of the old professor, 
that he did not carry it through wonder- 
fully well ; but little was required to per- 
suade so candid a mind as Consuelo’s. 
She ended by believing that the letter 
had been used to light Porpora’s pipe in 
an absent moment; and after having re- 
éntered her chamber to make a prayer, 
and to swear an eternal friendship to 
Count Albert under all circumstances, she 
tranquilly returned to sign an engagement 
with the theatre of Berlin for two 
months, to be executed at the end of the 
one which had just commenced. There 
was more time than was necessary for the 
preparations for departure and the jour- 
ney. When Porpora saw the ink fresh 
upon the paper, he embraced his pupil, 
and saluted her solemnly by the title of 
artist. ‘‘ This is your day of confirma- 
tion,’’ said he to her, ‘‘ and if it were in 
my power to make you pronounce vows, 
1 would dictate one of an eternal renuncia- 
tion of love and marriage; for you are 
now the priestess of the god of har- 
mony; the muses are virgins, and she 
who consecrates herself to Apollo ought 
to take the oath of the vestals.’’ 

‘* T ought not to take the oath never to 
marry,”’ replied Consuelo, ‘‘though it 
seems to me at this moment, that nothing 
would be easier for me to promise and to 


feet and pray for two hours at the chapel 
which has the greatest reputation for 
sanctity in the country.’ And when she 
had done what she called a good business, 
poor soul! that is to say, when she had 
earned a few crowns by her songs, we 
never failed to accomplish our pilgrimage, 
whatever was the weather, and at what- 
ever distance was the chapel in repute. 
That devotion was not indeed very en- 
lightened nor very sublime ; but in fine, I 
looked upon those vows as sacred; and 
when my mother, on her death bed, made 
me swear never to give myself to Anzo- 
leto but in legitimate marriage, she knew 
well she could die easy on the faith of 
my oath. At a later period I made also 
to Count Albert the promise not to think 
of any other but him, and to employ all 
the strength of my heart to love him as 
he wished. I have not been wanting to 
my word, and if he did not himself now 
free me, I could truly have remained 
faithful to him all my life.” 

‘Let alone your Count Albert, of 
whom you must think no more; and 
since you must be under the dominion of 
some vow, tell me by what one you are 
going to bind yourself to me.”’ 

‘*O! master, trust to my reason, to 
my good intentions, to my devotedness 
towards you! do not ask me for oaths; 
for they are a frightful yoke to impose 
upon one’s self. The fear of failure takes 
away the pleasure one has in thinking 
well and acting well.”’ 

‘«T am not to be satisfied with such ex- 
cuses, not I!’’ returned Porpora, with 
an air half severe, half cheerful; ‘‘I see 
that you have made oaths to every body, 
excepting me. We will pass over that 
which your mother exacted. It brought 
you happiness, my poor child ! without it, 
you would perhaps have fallen into the 
snares of that infamous Anzoleto. But, 
since afterwards you have brought your- 
self to make, without love and from pure 
goodness of heart, such grave promises to 
that Rudolstadt who was only a stranger 








on a day like this, a happy and memora- 
ble day in which you are restored to lib- 
erty and betrothed to the god of art, you 
should not have the smallest vow to make 
for your old professor, for your best 
friend.”’ 

‘* O yes, my best friend, my benefactor, 
my support, and my father! ’’ cried Con- 
suelo, throwing herself with emotion in- 
to the arms of Porpora, who was 80 ava- 
ricious of tender words, that only two or 
three times in his life had he shown his 
paternal love to her with an open heart. 
‘*]T can truly make, without terror and 
without hesitation, the vow to devote my- 
self to your happiness and your glory, 
while I have a breath of life.” 

‘* My happiness is glory, Consuelo, as 
you know,”’ said Porpora, pressing her 
to his heart. ‘* I cannot conceive of any 
other. Iam not one of those old German 
burghers, who dream of no other felicity 
than that of having their little girl by their 
side to fill their pipe or knead their cake. 
I require neither slippers nor barley-wa- 
ter, thank God! and when I require 
nothing more than these, I will not con- 
sent that you shall consecrate your days 
to me, as you now already do with too 
much zeal. No, it is not devotedness 
which I ask of you, that you know very 
well; what I exact is, that you shall be 
frankly an artist, a great artist. Do you 
promise me that you will be one? that 
you will combat that languor, that irreso- 
lution, that kind of disgust which you 
had here at the beginning? that you will 
repel the amorous nonsense of those fine 
lords, who seek for women of the stage, 
some because they flatter themselves they 
can make good house-keepers of them, 
and desert them as soon as they have a 
contrary vocation; others because they 
are ruined and the pleasure of again ob- 
taining a coach and a good table at the 
expense of their lucrative better-halves 
makes them pass over the dishonor at- 
tached in their caste to this kind of alli- 
ance’ Come now, will you promise me, 
moreover, that you will not let your head 
be turned by some little tenor, with a 
thick voice and curly hair, like that rascal 
Anzoleto, who will never have any merit 
but in his calves, nor success but by his 
impudence.”’ 

‘*I promise, I swear all that to you 
solemnly,’’ replied Consuelo, Jaughing 
gvod-naturedly at Porpora’s exhortations, 
always a little sarcastic in spite of him- 
self, but to which she was perfectly ac- 
customed. ‘* And I do more,’’ added 
she, resuming her serious air: ‘‘ 1 swear 
that you shall never have to complain of 
a day of ingratitude in my life.”’ 

‘““Ah! as to that! Ido not ask so 
much!” replied he, in a bitter tone : “ it 
is more than belongs to human nature. 


keep. But I may change my mind, and/to you, I should think it very wrong, if,; When you are a cantatrice famous 
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throughont all the nations of Europe, you 
will have requirements of vanity, ambi- 
tion, vices of the heart from which no 
great artist has ever been able to defend 
himself. You will wish success at any 
rate. You will not resign yourself to ob- 
tain it patiently, or to risk it for the pur- 
pose of remaining faithful either to friend- 
ship or to the worship of the truly beau- 
tiful. You will yield tothe yoke of fash- 
ion as they all do: in each city you will 
sing the music that is in favor, without 
troubling yourself about the bad taste of 
the public or the court. In fine, you will 
make your way and will be great in spite 
of that, since there are no means of being 
so otherwise in the eyes of the great num- 
ber. Provided you do not forget to choose 
well and sing well when you have to un- 
dergo the judgment of a little coterie of 
old heads like myself, and that before the 
great Handel and the old Bach, you do 
honor to Porpora’s method and yourself, 
it is all that I ask, all that I hope! You 
see that I am not a selfish father, as some 
of your flatterers no doubt accuse me of 
being. Iask nothing of you which will 


glory.” 


not be for your happiness and oa 


nificent festival to surprise her on her ar- 
rival. In consequence, he proposed to 
Consuelo to go and sing for three consec- 
utive evenings at Roswald, and he also 
desired that Porpora would be pleased to 
accompany her to assist in directing the 
concerts, performances, and serenades 
with which he intended to regale madam 
the margravine. 

Porpora alleged the engagement which 
had just been signed and the obligation 
they were under of being in Berlin at a 
certain day. The count wished to see 
the engagement, and as Porpora had al- 
ways had reason to be pleased with his 
good proceedings, he allowed him the lit- 
tle pleasure of being placed in the confi- 
dence of this matter, of commenting up- 
on the instrument, of playing the part of 
an understanding man, and giving his ad- 
vice : after which Hoditz insisted upon his 
request, representing that there was more 
than the necessary time to comply with it 
without failing at the assigned period. 
‘* You can complete your preparations in 
three days,”’ said he, ‘‘ and go to Berlin 
through Moravia.’’ This was not exact- 
ly the direct road; but instead of jour- 
neying slowly through Bohemia, a coun- 


‘* And I, I care for nothing that relates | try badly served and recently devastated 


to my personal advantage,” replied Con- | 


suelo, moved and afflicted. ‘1 may al- | 


low myself to be carried away in the 
midst of success by an involuntary intox- 
ication ; but I cannot think in cold blood 
of constructing a whole life of triumph in| 
order to crown myself therein with my 
own hands. I wish to have glory - 
your sake, my master; spite of your in- 





by the war, Porpora and his pupil would 
go very quickly and comfortably to Ros- 
wald in a good carriage which the count 
placed at their disposition, as well as the 
relays ; that is to say, he would take up- 
on himself all the trouble and expenses. 
He further agreed to have them conveyed 
in the same manner from Roswald to Par- 
dubitz, if they wished to descend the Elbe 


credulity, I wish to show you that it is/to Dresden, or to Chrudim, if they wish- 
for you alone Consuelo labors and travels; | ed to pass through Prague. The conven- 


and to prove to you at once that you have 
calumniated her, since you believe in her | 
oaths, I swear to you to prove what I as- | 
sert.”’ 

** And on what do you swear that! ”’ 
said Porpora with a smile of tenderness 
with which distrust was still mingled. 

‘©On the white hairs, on the sacred 
head of Porpora,’’ replied Consuelo, tak- 
ing that white head in her hands, and 
kissing it on the brow with fervor. 

They were interrupted by Count Ho- 
ditz, whom a great heyduc came to an- 
nounce. This servant, in requesting for 
his master permission to present his re- 
spects to Porpora and his pupil, looked 
at the latter with an air of attention, un- 
certainty, and embarrassment, which sur- 
prised Consuelo, who was nevertheless 
unable to remember where she had seen 
that good though somewhat odd face. 
The Count was admitted and presented 
his request in the most courteous terms. 
He was about to depart for his manor of 
Roswald in Moravia, and wishing to ren- 
der that residence agreeable to the mar- 
gravine his spouse, was preparing a mag- 


iences which he offered them to that point 
would in fact abridge the length of their 
journey, and the quite considerable sum 
which he added would give them the 
means of accomplishing the rest more 
agreeably. Porpora accepted, notwith- 
standing the little sign which Consuelo 
made to dissuade him. The bargain was 
concluded, and the departure fixed for the 
last day of the week. 

When, after having respectfully kissed 
her hand, Hoditz had left Consuelo alone 
with her master, she reproached the latter 
with having allowed himself to be gain- 
ed so easily. Although she had nothing 
more to fear from the impertinences of 
the count, she retained some resentment 
against him, and did not go to his house 
with pleasure. She did not wish to relate 
to Porpora the adventure of Passaw ; but 
she recalled to him the pleasantries he 
had made respecting the musical inven- 
tions of Count Hoditz. ‘Do you not 
see,’ said she to him, ‘‘ that I shall be 
obliged to sing his music, and that you 


Is it thus that you make me keep my vow 
to remain faithful to the worship of the 
beautiful? ”’ 

** Bah! ’’ replied Porpora laughing, “I 
shall not do that so gravely as you ima- 
gine ; I expect, on the contrary, to divert 
myself copiously, without the patrician 
maestro perceiving it the least in the 
world. To do those things seriously and 
before a respectable public, would in fact 
be a blasphemy and a shame ; but it is 
allowable to amuse one’s self, and the 
artist would be very unhappy if, in earn- 
ing his livelihood, he had not the right to 
laugh in his sleeve at those who make 
him earn it. Besidec you will there see 
your princess of Culmbach, whom you 
love and who is charming. She will 
laugh with us, though she seldom laughs, 
at the music of her father-in-law.” 

She had to yield, make her packages, 
the necessary purchases and farewells. 
Joseph was in despair. Still, a piece of 
good fortune, a great joy for an artist had 
just happened to him and made him a lit- 
tle compensation, or at least, a forced di- 
version to the sorrow of this separation. 
On playing his serenade under the win- 
dows of the excellent comedian Berna- 
done, the renowned harlequin of the thea- 
tre of the gate of Carinthia, he had struck 
that amiable and intelligent artist with as- 
tonishment and sympathy. He had been 
made to ascend, and been questioned as 
to the composer of that agreeable and ori- 
ginal trio. Bernadone was astonished at 
his youth and talent. Finally he entrust- 
ed to him the poem of a ballet entitled 
The Devil on two sticks, of which he had 
begun to writethe music. He was labor- 
ing at that tempest which cost him so 
much anxiety, and the remembrance of 
| which still made the good-natured Haydn 
laugh when eighty years old. Consuelo 
tried to divert him from his sadness, by 
constantly talking to him of his tempest, 
which Bernadone wished should be terri- 
| ble, and which Haydn, having never seen 
the sea, could not succeed in depicting. 
Consuelo described to him the Adriatic in 
fury, and sang to him the moaning of the 
waves, not without laughing with him at 
those effects of imitative harmony, assist- 
ed by that of a blue canvass, shaken from 
one wing to the other by the strength of 
arms. ** Listen,’’ said Porpora, to relieve 
him from his anxiety, ‘‘ you might labor 
a hundred years with the finest instru- 
ments in the world, and with the most ex- 
act acquaintance with the noises of the 
waves and the wind, and you would not 
render the sublime harmony of nature. 
That is not the sphere of mnsic. She 
wanders childishly when she runs after 
tricks of strength and the effects of sound. 
She is greater than that; she has emo- 





will be obliged to direct seriously canta-| tion for her domain. Her end is to inspire 
tas and perhaps even operas of his style? | it, as her cause is to be inspired by it. 
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Think therefore on the impressions of a 
man given up to torture: picture to your- 
self a horrible, magnificent, terrible spec- 
tacle, an imminent danger: place your- | 
self, a musician, that is, a human voice, a| 
human wail, a living vibrating soul, inthe 
midst of that distress, of that disorder of | 
that abandonment and of those horrors ;| 
express your anguish, and the audience, | 
intelligent or not, will share it. They| 
will imagine they behold the sea, hear the | 
creaking of the ship, the cries of the sail- 
ors, the despair of the passengers. What 
would you say of a poet, who, to depict a 
battle, should tell you in verse that the 
cannon went ‘ down, boum,’ and the drum | 
‘plan, plan?’ Still that would be an im- | 
itative harmony more exact than great} 
images ; but it would not be poetry. Paint- | 
ing itself, that art of description par eacel- | 
lence, is not an art of servile imitation. | 
The artist would retrace in vain the som- | 
bre green of the sea, the sky black with | 
storms, the broken hull of the ship. If 
he have not the feeling to depict terror 
and poetry together, his painting will be | 
without color, were it as brilliant as the 
sign of a beer-shop. So, young man, be| 
affected by the idea of a great disaster, 
and thus you will render it affecting to | 
others.”’ | 

He was still paternally repeating to 
him these exhortations, while the car- 
riage, ready in the court-yard of the em- | 
bassy, was receiving the travelling trunks. | 
Joseph listened attentively to his lessons, 
drinking them in, so to say, at the source ; 
but when Consuelo, in cloak and furred 
cap, came to throw herself on his neck, 
he became pale, stifled a cry, and not able 





| 





to resolve to see her enter the carriage, | 
he fled and went to hide his sobs in the) 
depths of Keller's back shop. Metasta- | 
sio conceived a friendship for him, per- | 


fected him in Italian, and compensated 
him somewhat by his good advice and 
generous services for the absence of Por- 
pora: but Joseph was a long while sad 
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HOW LONG? 
BY JONES VERY. 


*Tis all a great show, 
The world that we're in, 
None can tell when ’twas finished, 
None saw it begin ; 
Men wander and gaze through 
Its courts and its halls, 
Like children whose love is 
The picture-hung walls. 


There are flowers in the meadow, 
There are clouds in the sky, | 


Songs pour from the woodland, 

The waters glide by ; 
Too many, too many, 

For eye, or for ear, 
The sights that we see 

And the sounds that we hear. 


A weight as of slumber 

Comes down on the mind, 
So swift is life’s train 

To its objects we’re blind ; 
I myself am but one 

In the fleet-gliding show, 
Like others I walk, 

Nor know where I go. 





One saint to another 
I heard say “ How long!” 
I listened but nought more 
I heard of his song ; 
The shadows are walking 
Through city and plain, 
How long shall the night 
And its shadows remain ? 











How long ere shall shine 
In this glimmer of things 
The light that the prophet 
In prophecy sings ; 
And the gates of that city 
Be open, whose sun 
No more to the west 
In its circuit shall run? 
Christian Register. 





| sa 
ASSOCIATION. 
Rev. Drs. Tyng, Fisher, and other Anni- 


versary Orators. 


Our attention was yesterday attracted 


decided and injurious opinions respecting 
a theory and its tendencies, of whose 
most superficial truths they are manifest- 
ly ignorant, and which have had the cor- 
dial, grave support of learned minds and 
holy hearts, both among the ministry and 
laity. It is enough to stir the indignation 
of an honest mind to mark the reckless- 
ness with which refuted assertions are re- 
peated respecting the impurity or impiety 
of a system whose advocates, sacrificing 
their worldly interests, pleasure, popular- 
ity and gain, are struggling to promote 
the vital good of the whole race, to har- 
monize Humanity into a holy brother- 
hood, to recover the earth from its deso- 
lations, to organize Society so that it will 
be practically possible to obey in its beau- 
tiful breadth and extent the divine law, 
‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself ;’”’ in a 
word, to reconcile Man with Man, Man 
with the Universe, and Man with Ged. And 
this we declare before the ‘‘ Searcher of 
hearts ”’ is the quintessence, soul and aim 
of the divine doctrine of Association. 
Rev. Dr. Tyng has brought against 
this system the grave charge that it seeks 
to accomplish its ends without the Bible, 


| and proceeds hereupon to denounce what 


he is pleased to call Fourierism, as the 
‘*inearnation of Satan.”’ If he be cor- 
rectly reported, he has alleged that it 
‘* repudiates the Bible.’’ With all calm- 
ness we would answer him, his friends 
and coadjutors, that his allegation is sim- 
ply untrue. It would be as true to assert 
that the assembly he was addressing, on 
vecasion of the anniversary of the Bible 
Society, had ‘‘ repudiated the Bible.’’— 
‘It is a well known boast of their ora- 
tors,’ says a writer in the New York 
‘‘Churchman’’ of to-day, ** that Socinians, 
Universalists, Hicksite Quakers, Mormons 
— all who will join Bible Societies — be- 
come thereby part and parcel of the 
church of Christ.’’ Now, then, we ask 
| not a more liberal platform for Association 
|than this. Js it admitted that those di- 
'verse believers of one common Book 
|abandon their sectarian peculiarities for 
| the nonce that they may unite in what 
'they deem one grand and paramount la- 
| bor! So do we. Is it supposed that 
they may be very good men, advoeating a 
_heaven-approved and universal benefit to 
Man, although some maintain tenets 
which others consider unequivocally at 
war with fundamental, evangelical truth! 
In the name, then, of that justice and 


and unhappy before he could accustom by remarks which had been made by sev-| charity which a Saint teaches the Corin- 


himself to that of Consuelo. 

She, though sad also, and regretting so 
faithful and so amiable a friend, felt her 
courage, her ardor and the poetry of her 
impressions return, in proportion as she 
penetrated the mountains of Moravia. 
A new sun arose upon her life. Freed 
from every bond and every domination 
foreign to her art, it seemed to her that 
she owed herself to it entirely. Porpora, 
restored to the hope ard the cheerfulness 
of his youth, exalted her by eloquent 
declamations ; and the noble girl, without 
ceasing to love Albert and Joseph as two 
brothers whom she should meet again in 
the bosom of God, felt herself light as 
the lark which rises singing to the sky, 
at the dawn of a beautiful day. 


To be Continued. 


| eral reverend gentlemen, in their speech- 
es before the American Bible Society and 


the Home Missionary Society, on the sub-' 


| ject of Association and the doctrine of 


/Charles Fourier. Some allowance may | 


_be made for the crudely erroneous state- 


| ments of these gentlemen, because, al- | 
‘though, as St. Paul writes to Timothy, | 


_‘* desiring to be teachers of the Jaw, they 
yet understand neither what they say nor 
whereof they affirm.”’” A subject which 

is already moving the depths of the pop- 


ular miod eannot be without its attrac- | 
tions from the lips of an orator before a_ 


/popular assembly. It is even a matter of 
congratulation that the progress of reflec- 
tion on the mighty interests of the human 
family has brought the theme of Associa- 
| tion into such public notice that numerous 
and distinguished men of elevated and es- 


‘timable character deem it no longer un-| 


|worthy of serious and earnest animad- 
|version. What we deeply deplore is, 
|that they permit themselves to express 


thians is ‘‘ greater’’ than ‘“* prophecy ”’ 
or ‘mysteries’? or ‘‘ knowledge’’ or 
alms-giving or martyrdom or * faith” or 
‘** hope,’’ accord to us an equal privilege 
of acting and breadth of belief, while or- 
ganizing that Social temple where true 
devotion may be uninvaded, and that 
Social body where divine charity may be 
realized and no longer an ideal grace so 
rarely practised that you canonize the 
faithful. 

Association does not indeed aim to 
usurp the domain of dogmatic theology. 
It is enough if it harmonizes with Reli- 
gion, which it claims as the strong abet- 
tor of its purposes. We might as ration- 
ally denounce the Scriptures because they 
‘do not teach Geology or Astrouomy. 
And yet, when divines are pressed by the 
Geologist’s objection to the narrative of 
Creation in the first chapter of Genesis, 
| that facts show inductively that the cos- 
‘mogony required more than six literal 


| 


| days, and they answer that the Hebrew 
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yom may be rendered an “ indefinitely, 
long period’’; or when they are told that 
the Sun does not ‘ rise,’ but stands still ; 
or when they correctly meet the cavils of | 
skepticism respecting Joshua’s command | 
to the luminaries, or to the retrogression | 
of the Sun on the dial of Ahaz, by as- 
cribing these extraordinary occurrences to 
refraction or other natural or supernatural 
agency; do they not uniformly add, 
‘* The Bible was not given to teach Geol- 
ogy and Astronomy ’’' Would they, for 
all that, anathematize the grand discover- 
ies of Geology, which show the deep 
riches and unsearchable wisdom of the 
Creator? Would they imitate the perse- | 
cutors of Galileo, and repress research, or 
forbid the promulgation of that science 
which, even in its twilight, taught the 
royal and lyric David, contemplating the | 
stars, the benignity of Gop, ‘‘ mindful of 
Man and visiting him’’? By analogy, | 
then, although the Bible has not revealed 
the organization of the Social body, they 
who labor for its righteous construction 
may nevertheless glorify their Creator, by 
penetrating farther into the faculties of 
Man and seeking his concord with the 
rest of the Universe. To alter slightly 
the line of the religious Dr. Young, 


* An undevout Associationist is mad.” 


Do Rev. Mr. Butler, and Mr. Maxwell 
of Virginia, who addressed the Bible So- 
ciety, suppose that the Temperance Soci- 
ety ‘‘ repudiates the Bible,’ or that our 
political Republic ** repudiates the Bible,’’ 
because the former of these institutions 
directs its effurts against one moral vice, 
and the Jatter regulates our civil conduct 
and our foreign relations! Is it not extra- 
ordinary that the Temperance Society has 
a Constitution which is not taken ver/atem 
et Ateratrm from the Scriptures which its 
founders venerate ; and that Clergymen 
and devout persons and infidels unite as 
members of it to propagate the Temper- 
ance Reform! Perhaps Dr. Tyng is one 
of its advocates. Is it not matter of 
grave, appalling offence that these cleri- 
cal and laic orators who denounce the 
character and aims of a science which in- 
terferes with no man’s religion, but ap- 
proves it all — wherever it bears the im- 
primatur of Christ’s loveliness and phi- 
lanthropy —are with common consent 
citizens of a Commonwealth whose Con- 
stitution is framed by Jefferson, and not 
in the words of the Sacred Volume? — 
They are proud of their patriotism; they 
enjoy the protection and render allegiance | 
to the rulers of a Republic which recog- 
nizes no Religion, though, like Associa- 
tion, it respects and guaranties the free- 
dom of all. Nay, religious people have | 
even voted for Infidels and elected them 
to distinguished office. What does this 
prove, but that they discern between the | 
offices of Religion and the qualifications 
of Statesmanship? And they do not in-| 
fer that Society will become a ‘ pandemo- 
nium’ because the State has ‘ repudiated’ | 
the Church ! 


We allow, dear friends, that there are | 


report.”’ 


the depth of their hearts that ‘ creation 








gled manners, minds and morals, feel in| ting tortures for the purpose of extorting 





groans’ for a redemption which is not | 


yet consummated, that Society as at pres- | 


treasure, eliciting secrets, or punishing 
opinions: you fling the accusation from 
you with indignant zeal and say that 


ent organized — or rather, incoherent and | these acts ought not to be charged upon 


destitute of all organization — reeks with | Christianity, that they savor not of the 
foul corruption from its centre to its sur-| spirit of religion, and are mpso facto of the 
face, —that it is a vast, unvarnished world and hell, not of the gospel. Still 
brothel, — that helpless and ineffable pov- they were m the Church, and that, too, 


erty drives thousands upon thousands to 
infamy for a livelihood, —that the oppres- 
sion of cireumstances crushes the majority 
of our whife population into a dependent, 


when there was no other gospel, no Pro- 
testantism extant. What think you of 
the atrocious charge of Paganism against 
the early Christians, when they met in 


menial, hireling servitude, where they | caves and sepulchres for fear, to celebrate 


cannot vote, or act, or speak with hon 


esty ; where the wealthy are wretched 
through a reciprocal slavery, — that men 


suspect and intrigue against and hate’ 
‘their neighbors as they love” them- | 
selves, — that oppression from the strong | 
produces fraud in the weak, and these | 


antagonist interests produce mutual dis- 
trust, where men are born to love and 
embrace each other in the arms of brother- | 
hood, —that false relations engender false 
principles, and that wars waste the earth | 
which God commanded us to till and_ 
embellish, retard science and art, make) 
devastated harvest fields a charnel for | 
slain millions, and peaceful homes the 


‘mourning houses of weeded widowhood 


and helpless orphanage, — while, before 
onr eyes, maugre the maxims of political 
economists and of worthy, well-to-do men 
who know nothing of society beyond 
their own fire-sides, — education and tal- 
ent, or willing hearts and strong hands, ab- 
solutely cannot obtain the work they are 
capable of performing — while a destruc- 
tive competition compels the capitalist 
and master to grind the employée whom 
he would spare, until, to support the 
vitality of the body, the soul must be 
neglected and the health undermined by 
an unrelaxed, eternal, repugnant and 
withering application, the spectacle of 
which makes the human heart bleed and 
turns men’s pleasant aspirations into| 
groans and malisons, — while terrified 
philanthropy in self-defence turns hypo- 
crite, where the “ prince of the power of 
the air’’ and his myrmidons hold sway, 
and the very Church of God, in her 
struggles for human redemption, is crip- 
pled and barricaded, because there is no 
social organization to make her toils suc- 
cessful, no material body wherein her| 
heaven-descended spirit can abide, ani- 
mating and sanctifying the whole ; while, | 


| we say, we know that these Association- | 


ists contemplating these rife wrongs and | 


dire diseases, have studied the structure | 
of society, guided by some master minds, | 
who have written such startling truths | 
and painted the beautiful prophecy of) 
hope and faith, as if guided by a new) 
inspiration from Him who discloses to the | 
race as we are able to bear it; shall we | 
refuse their aid, deny their humanity, | 


spurn their sympathy with a great good, | 


because they toil with the material and | 


social, while others dedicate themselves 


to the spiritual service of God ! | 


the Eucharist — that they sacrificed and 
ate a child? You say it was absurd. 
And yet the rumor-loving Pagan killed 
the Christians for this — wicked- 
ness, and because those holy and well- 
meaning believers, seeking the salvation 
of their race, were accused of disorgan- 
izing sedition and-licentious lives. 

Orators of the Bible Society, and all 
judges who decide without investigation, 
and all deluded calumniators! there is a 
meaning in the struggles of the world for 
associated life of deeper import than your 
souls conceive. With a learned Israelite 
doctor of old, we say to you, “ Refrain 
from these men, and let them alone : for 
if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it: lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God.’” While 


_you offer day by day in prayer to God the 


blessed words of Him who ‘spake as 


never man spake’? — Thy kingdom come! 
Thy will be done!” you acknowledge 


that His kingdom of righteousness and 
love and brotherhood has not yet come, 
and that His will, is not obeyed “on 
earth as it is done in heaven,’’ where the 
suns and planets, in all the magnitude of 
their propertions and the brightness of 
their beauty, roll in countless hosts, un- 
varying in their obedience to His touch ; 
and where a hierarchy of angels adore or 
fly through creation. instinctively obedient 
to that Divine wil] and in harmony with 
the central Soul of the universe. While 
the thirty-fifth chapter of sublime prophe- 
cy of Isaiah, as well as numerous visions 
of the hoary, olden seers, is yet tu be 
fulfilled more literally than private inter- 
pretations often allow, there is a work of 


angels to be wrought upun this planet 


where truth in its glory and God in the 
universality of his providence and the dis- 
tribution of his bounties shall reign. 


Oh, hold not back, then, the wheels of 
Christ's triumphal ear of love ; perchance 
blind, Saul-like persecution may be smit- 
ten by its lightnings to the earth. Nor 
wake up foes to the Church in men who 
may see in its mistaken ministers, as in 
Jewish priests of yore, the opponents of 
a purpose of Heaven — the emancipation 
of his creatures from yet unmitigated 


‘bondage. If there are errors mixed up 


with a great truth, if there be some inju- 
dicious advocates of a great cause, why, 


there were “ tares’’ among the ** wheat ”’ 
of the church of God ; there are ever im- 


ly 49 : Remember, Christian, that when infi-| perfections in humanity, macule on the 
some irreligious and indifferent men among | delity points to the scourge of pious| disk of the sun, a Judas among apostles, 
Associationists. We wish it were true| arms, doing murderous battles in the cru-| a Magus among the baptized of Samaria. 
of them all, as we trust it is of the| sades for a Holy Land which lighted Eu-| Let the divine devotion of that great man 
majority, that they are enamored of what- | rope with the flames of ghastly war; or| who has disclosed to us a part of the 
ever is ** true, honest, lovely, or of good | to mitred bishops bearing in one hand the | social Jaws and the terrestrial destiny of 


We wish equally that the! crosier and in the other the martial brand, | our race — a devotion increasing with the 


Christian Church were all actuated by | midst horrid carnage on the field of fight; depth of his studies and the advancement 


the principles of Jesus, as disclosed in | 
his glorious Gospel. But while we know | 


or to the terrible Inquisition, which in-| 
flicted upon Jew, or Moore, or heretic, or 


| 


of his years,— suggest to prejudice the le- 
gitimate influence of a profound study of 


that these Associationists, men of min-| mason, the most ingenious and excrucia-| his science. But whatever the effect of 
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these words upon the closed heart of fear- 
fal and suspicious unbelief, it is a glorious 
consolation to faith that it must advance— 
Association and harmony and immortal 
truth must yet and here be realized. As 
the Italian astronomer obstinately ex- 
claimed, after his forced recantation, ‘ But 
it does move!’ And the destiny of Hu- 
manity, like the motion of the planet, is 
onward! and no opposition can retard, no 
persecution chain it.— Tribune. H. 


Deatn Punisuments. The following 
statistics of executions and murders in 
Belgium, show the effect of substituting 
life-long imprisonment for death : — 

Executions. Murders. 
In 19 years ending 1814 533 399 or 21 per ann. 


In 15 years ending 1829 71 I44o0r 8 per ann 
In 5 years ending 1834 0 20or 4per ann. 
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SECTION II.—NOTICE III. 


CHAPTER XII. 


On the Unitary Distribution of the 
Edi fices. 

It is very important to pvevent every 
thing arbitrary in the construction of | 
buildings: every founder will want to| 
distribute according to his own fancy.| 
There should be a method adapted in all | 
points to the play of the passional series : 
our architects, who do not understand | 
this, could not determine the suitable 
plan; meanwhile if the material arrange- 
ment be false, it will be the same with 
the passional. 

The civilizees, having commonly an in- 
stinct for the false, would not fail to pre- 
fer the most faulty distribution. This oc- 
curred at New Harmony, where the 
founder, Owen, chose precisely that | 
form of building which it is necessary to 
avoid, namely : the square, or perfect mo-| 
notony of form. ‘This is making an unfor- 
tunate mistake, like the soldier who draws 
the wrong lot. One of the inconveniences 
of the square is, that all noisy and bois- 
terous meetings, the sound of the hammer, 
the squeakings of the clarinet in the hands 
of a beginner, would be heard throughout 
more than half the square, in whatever 
point you might placethem. I could cite 
twenty other cases in which the square | 
form would cause disorder in relations. | 
It is enough to see the plan of this edifice 
( Co-operative Magazine: January, 1826,) 
to judge that its inventor had no know!l- 
edge of the associative mechanism. 
Sull, his square may do very well for 
monastic gatherings, such as he is found- 
ing there, since monotony is their very 
essence. 

The principal difficulty in turning the 
civilized buildings to any good account, is | 
that it is almost impossible to introduce | 
into them any Seristeries or masses of | 
halls and chambers arranged for the rela- 
tions of the passional series. Our present 
stables have the same defect. Mean- 
while we could make use of certain actu- 
al buildings for the phalanx on a reduced | 
scale, but not for the full phalanx, +] 
which I here present the plan. 















PLATE I. 
PLAN OF A PHALANSTERY ON A GRAND SCALE. 
Fac-simile of the plan given by Fourier in the first edition of the “ New Industrial World.” 
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Length of the place P, 1,200 feet. Length of the entire front, 2,160 feet. 
Note. The letters of this plan refer to the description in the text. 


PLATE IT. 
PLAN OF A PHALANSTERY, OR PALACE INHABITED BY AN 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION. 
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A Grand place of parade in the centre of the Phalanstery. 

B Winter Garden, planted with evergreen trees, surrounded with hot-houses, &c. 
C D Interior court-yards, with trees, jets d’eau, ponds, &c. 

E Grand entrance, grand stair-way, tower of order, &c. F Theatre. 

G Church. HI Large work-shops, magazines, granaries, coach-houses, &c. 
J Stables. K Poultry yard and sheep cote. 
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The double lines represent the body of 
the building, the blanks denote the courts 
and spaces. 

The sinuous lines of square dots, figure 
the course of a stream with double channel. 

In a direct line from L to L is a grand 
road which will pass between the phal- 
anstery and the stables; but care must be 
taken not to let the high-ways pass 
through the interior of the experimental! 
phalanx, which it will be necessary, on 
the contrary, to palisade against impor- 
tunate people. P is the place of parade 
in the centre of the Phalanstery. 

A is the Court of Honor, forming a 
promenade in winter, adorned with resin- 
ous plants and permanent shades. 

@, aa; 0, 00; open courts between the 
wings of the building. 

The stars stand for colonnades and peri- 
styles, rudely sketched, and too much 
spaced, except the twelve columns of the 
rotunda. 

2, Y, 2; UL, yy, zz; court-yards of the 
rural buildings. 

II Il are the four porches, closed and 
warmed, not projecting. 

E, ee, three front gates (portails) in 
the front body of the building, for various 
services. . 

:::1: These double points between 
two ranges of building are covered gale- 
ries (coudowrs) placed upon columns in the 
first story. 

The buildings which surround or bor- 
der upon the great court A, are adapted 
to quiet, peaceful functions; there may 
be placed the church, the exchange, the 
areopagus, the opera, the tower of order, 
the chimes, the telegraph, the carrier 
pigeons. 

All noisy functions, which disturb the 
neighbors, should be placed in one of the 
remote winglets. 

The projecting half of the square A, 
the portion in the rear, is especially adapt- 
ed to the lodging of the wealthy class, 
who will there be removed from noise, 
and near to the principal parterre, as well 
as to the winter promenade, a luxury of 
which civilized capitals are deprived, 
though nearly all of them have more of 
bad weather than of good. 

The two courts a, aa, which are at- 
tached to the wings, are devoted, one to 
the kitchens, the other to the stables and 
equipages of luxury. Both should be 
shaded as much as possible. Ido not de- 
signate the arcades of passage. 

The two buildings S, ss, may be used, 


one for a church, if you want to have it by | 


itself; and the other for an opera hall 
which it is prudent toisolate. They will 
have a subterranean communication with 
the phalanstery. 

The two courts 0, 00, placed in the 
centre of each winglet, will be appropri- 
ated, one to a caravansery, the other to 
noisy workshops, carpenters, blacksmiths 
&c., and to clamoreus schools. 

By these arrangements, we avoid an 
inconvenience of our civilized cities, 
where you find in every street some 
scourge of the ears, a2 workman with a 
hammer, an iron merchant, an apprentice 
at the clarinet, bruising the tympanums 


contains the halls of public relations ; 
they are placed there that they may not 
encumber the centre of the phalanstery, 
and that they may spread out into the ru- 
ral buildings, towards the groups of the 
fields and gardens, without obstructing 
the interior of the palace. 

All the children, rich and poor, are 
lodged upon the ground floor, to enjoy the 
service of their nocturnal guardians, and 
because they ought in many of their rela- 
tions, especially those of the night, to be 
isolated from the adult age. The neces- 
sity of this will be seen in Section III 
which treats of education. 

The patriarchs lodge mostly on the 
ground floor. 

By giving too extended developments 
to the pene the various relations 
would be retarded; it will be better 
therefore to double the bodies of building, 
as we see in the plan: some of them, of 
480 feet by 240, may be subdivided into 
two or four detached bodies and of va- 
rious forms. 

Between these double ranges of build- 
ing two sorts of communications will be 
arranged; first, subterranean passages, 
and second, crossings on the first story by 
means of covered galleries upon columns, 
between the points where the buildings 
approach each other most, as at a and aa. 

o save walls and ground, it will be 
well that the building should gain in 
height, that it should have at least three 
stories, besides the attics. Add to this 
basement and underground floor (entreso/) 
and there will be six stages for lodging, 
including the cellular camp, in the attics. 
This last is a place for the lodging of in- 
dustrial armies on their passage. 

Tt will be necessary to avoid construet- 
ing buildings with a single row of cham- 
bers, like our monasteries, palaces, hos- 

itals, &c. To give more activity to re- 

ations, all the seetions of the building 
ought to be of a double range of cham- 
bers, deep enough to contain alcoves and 
cabinets which will save many separate 
| constructions. 

The street-gallery (rue-galerie) is the 
most important feature ; those who have 
seen the gallery of the Louvre at the Mu- 
seum of Paris may consider it as a model 
of a street-gallery in Harmony, which 
will be inlaid in the same manner, and 
placed on the first story ; and its windows, 
like those of churches, may be of a high 
form, large and arehed, to avoid three 
| rows of little windows. Of course there 
would be a great abatement of this luxu- 
ry im an experimental phalanx, even on 
the grand scale. 

The basement will have some passages 
after the fashion of a street-gallery, but 
not continuous as in the first story above, 
where they will not be interrupted by car- 
riage-ways and porches. 

These galleries, kept at a moderate 
|temperature in all seasons by pipes of 

warm air or of ventilation, will serve for 


| dining halls in case of the passage of an 
(industrial army. (There will be nothing 
| of this, however, in the experimental 


| phalanx.) 


Such sheltered communications are the 


of fifty families in the neighborhood, | more necessary in Association, as chang- 


while the vender of plaster or of charcoal 
envelops thei with a white or black dust, 
which prevents their opening the win- 
dows, and obscures the shops and the 


|es of place there will be very frequent, 
the sessions of groups lasting properly 
'not more than an hour and a half or two 
hours at the most. 


whole neighborhood for the liberty of| The covered passages are a luxury of 


commerce. 


without exposure to the rain and cold. 
But on entering the phalanx, the smallest 
carriage passes from covered porches to 
porches closed and warmed as well as the 
vestibules and stair-ways. 

I shall say nothing of the cellular camp, 
or conglomeration of little chambers in 
the attic. There would be no end to 
these minute descriptions. 

The Seristeries, or places for the meet- 
ing of a passional series, resemble in no 
respect our public halls, where relations 
are carried on confusedly, without any 
graduation. A ball, a repast with us 
forms only one single assembly, without 
subdivision; the Associative state does 
not admit this disorder; a series has 
always three, four, five divisions, which 
oceupy so many contiguous halls: each 
seristery should have drawing-rooms and 
cabinets adjoining its saloons, for the 
groups and committees of each division ; 
for example in the seristery of the ban- 
quet, or the dining-halls, there should be 
nine halls of very unequal size, namely : 

1 for the Patriarchs, 

2 for the Children, 

3 for the Poorer Class, 

2 for the Middle Class, 

1 for the Rich Class ; 
not comprising the halls of the caravan- 
sery, besides the cabinets and little halls 
which will be necessary, whether for the 
table of command, or for those companies 
who may wish to isolate themselves from 
the general tables, although they should 
be served in the same style. The apart- 
ments are let and advanced by the Re- 
gency to each of the associates. The 
lines of apartments should be distributed 
in interlocked series; that is to say, if 
there are twenty different prices, from 
50, 100, 150, to 1,000, it will be neces- 
sary to avoid a continued consecutive pro- 
gression, which would place all the high- 
priced apartments in the centre, and go 
on declining to the extremities of the 
wings; on the contrary the series of 
apartments must be interlocked in the 
following order: 


DISTRIBUTION IN A COMPOSITE SCALE. 
In the two winglets, by 
50, 100, 150, 200, 250. 
150, 200, 250, 300, 350. 
| In the two wings, by 
250, 300, 350, 400, 450, 500. 
400, 450, 500, 550, 600, 650. 
In the centre, by 
550, 600, 650, 700, 750, 800, 850. 
700, 750, 800, 850, 900, 950, 1,000. 

Example. To interloek these double 
scales, the lodgings in one wing would 
have to be graduated as follows, with 
alternating prices : 

250, 400, 300, 450, 350, 500, 400, 550, 450, 
600, 500, 650. 

The simple progression, constantly in- 
| creasing or decreasing, would have very 
serious inconveniences: it would wound 
self-love and paralyze various levers of 
harmony ; it would gather all the rich 
class in the centre, and all the poorer in 
the winglets; the consequence would be 
that the winglets would be looked down 
upor as an inferior class. The classes 
ought to be distinguished, but not ise- 
| lated. 

By means of the interlocked progres- 
sion, an individual lodging in the centre 
| A, which is the most elegant quarter, 
may find himself inferior in fortune to one 





| which even kings are destitute in civiliza-| who occupies apartments in the wings ; 


The winglet devoted to the caravansery ‘tion; they cannot enter their palaces’ for the principal apartments of the wing 
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pay 650, while the last of the centre pay| I suppress many of the details of this | to increase their power of production, and 


only 550. There would be wanting an 
accord of the highest importance, the 
fasion of the three classes, the rich, the 
middle, and the poorer, if there existed 
in the phalanstery a quarter for the small 
gentry, a locality which is a batt to rail- 
lery, as there does in every city. This 
difficulty may be avoided by the interlock- | 
ed progression. 

A regular phalanx, such as there will | 
be at the end of forty years, will have | 
three or four chateaus on the frequented 
points of its territory ; there the breakfast 
or the supper will be carried, in case 
some cohorts from the neighborhood have | 
met there to carry on their Jabors: they | 
would lose time by returning to take their 
repast at the phalanstery, which might 
not lie on their road home. 

Each series, too, will have its castle or 
summer-house, on some point within 
reach of its cultures; each group will 
have its belvidere or little pavilion, as a) 
half-way house ; but they will not have) 
all this luxury in the first experimental 
phalanx; some sheds and modest shelters | 
will suffice. Only it must be made a 
great point to arrange the phalanstery | 
well, and add to it all manner of seducing 
contrivances, like the covered passages. 

These will be a very powerful stimulus 
to the rich people who, from the first day, 
will conceive an aversion for the houses, | 
palaces, and cities, for the muddy streets 
and equipages of civilization, where it is 
a weariness to have to mount and to alight 
twenty times in a single morning. ‘They 
will find it much more agreeable, in rainy 
or cold weather, never to quit the floor or 
side-walk in order to attend all the meet- 
ings held within, to walk through corri- | 
dors well-warmed or ventilated according 
to the season. For paying visitors this 
will he one prime enticement, which wil! 
excite themyto traverse all the workshops 
and stables, and admire there the dexter- 
ity of the groups, their good keeping, | 
and their graduated subdivision of labor. 
At the end of three or four days these 
persons will have taken part in several of 
these minute industry; and 
even a phalanx on the reduced scale will 
have applicants from the rich class, n 
than it desires. 

It remains to speak of the material of 
the buildings. On this point it will be 
necessary to proceed economically, to 
build in brick or rough stone ; for even if 
you found a phalanx on the full scale, it 
will be impossible in this first trial to de- 
termine exactly the suitable dimensions 
for every seristery and every stable. 
This proportion cannot be correctly esti- 
mated antil it shali be known to what 
species of labor each phalanx ought to 
give itself in preference, after the rival- 
sips and fitnesses of each country shall 
have been fixed by an experience of some 
years. 


details of 


Every phalanx, at the end of three or 
four years, will have many new relations 
and new passional series, which it could 
not organize in the beginning. Conse- 
quently, the original edifices will be al- 
ready very inconvenient at the end of ten 
years, and still more se at the end of 
twenty or thirty years. Then they will 
reconstruct all the phalansteries of the 
giube in a very sumptuous style, because 
they will know by experience that in As- 
sociation luxury, in architecture as in 
every thing, sows the seeds of attraction, 
and is the way to wealth. 
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plan; I have given enongh, however, to 
guide one in a foundation on the reduced 
seale ; the stockholders, while they will 
of course retrace the plan here given, 
shonld nevertheless approximate to it as 
far as possible in their distributions. 

To be Continued. 





REVIEW. 


The Quarterly Journal and Review. 


Number IT. April, May and June, 1846. | 


Cincinnati, L. A. Hine. pp. 192. 


The present number of this journal, of 


which Mr. Hine is the editor as well as 


the proprietor, has been lying unnoticed | 
‘upon our tables much longer than we 


had intended. Its contents breathe the 
same generous philanthropy for which we 


| have before had occasion to express our 


sympathy and commendation. Its arti- 
cles are characterized hy sincere aspira- 


tions for the welfare of mankind; they 
are animated by the idea of progress and | 


give evidence of that earnest hopefulness 
so appropriate to the youthful and mighty 
West. Their literary character is also 
quite creditable, with the exception that 
the poetry is really too poor to occupy the 
pages of a quarterly magazine, dating 
from a region which has produced some 
of the most beautiful poems of American 
writing. 

Among other essays we have here one, 
from the pen of the editor as we presume, 
on Association, which requires a few re- 
marks. It is conceived in a spirit of im- 
partiality and candor, and does justice to 
the moral character of the Associative 
movement. While it appreciates the ar- 
gent necessity of a radical reform of socie- 
ty, it recognizes the humane, world-wide 
all-embracing impulse whieh led to the dis- 


covery of the combined order, and which 
- ; 


now, in a degree however humble, directs 
the efforts of its apostles. 
Mr. Hine also succeeds in stating with 


much power, some of the prominent evils | 
| 


which resalt from the civilized organiza- 
tion, as well as the blessings that Asso- 
ciation cannot fail to produce. Having 
done this he proceeds to state what he 


ealls the errors, of our philosophy. To| 
his criticism we will devote a few brief 


paragraphs. 
Mr. Hine divides his objections under 
five heads. 


‘* The first of these errors is, the recog- 
nition of capital as one of the productive 
agents having a rightful claim toa portion 
of the profits.’’ 


Our author follows this assertion with 
half a page of flimsy argument in its 
support, which would lead us to suppose 
him a Communist. But he evidently does 
not understand himself in the matter, for 





ask if, in such cases, the capitalists are 
not rightfully entitled to a portion of the 
| increased profits? We readily answer 
this affirmatively, but insist upon a true 
estimate of such profits.” This con- 
tradicts his first statement, and admits 
| Jl that any associative writer has ever 
said on the subject ; we leave our review- 
| er to settle the point for himself, with the 
regret that he had not done so before put- 
ting his notions into print. 


‘** A second error is, that one can 
| accumulate wealth by his labor, and by 
usury, and transmit it to his children.” 

‘* At the death of each member, his 
|property should go into the common 
_stuck. Why? Because, 1. There can be 
| no more wealth than to supply the wants 
| of all. 2. In proportion as one gains, no 

matter by what means, another loses. (!) 

| 3. The wealth of one, being taken from 
all (!), should go back to all. Let us 
make this plainer. Suppose there are 
,one thousand men in an Association that 
produces every thing wanted, and holds 
no commerce with the rest of the world. 
Suppose they have just Jand enough un- 
der tillage to support them, and one hun- 
dred double their period of labor, for the 
purpose of accumulation. They must 
‘employ double the quantity of land they 
would at their regular toil, and, therefore, 
ithe remaining nine hundred would have 
one-ninth less land to make their profits 
from. Hence, the facility of the nine 
| hundred would be pro tanto diminished. 
|This is the way the mass is beggared. 
Who, then, will say that one has the 
right to put forth unnatural exertion te 
make gain, while any thing thus made is 
at another's expense !”’ 

** In Association, all chance of specula- 
tion is lost, and the capitalist keeps what 
he has, safely — increased by a portion of 
the whole profits, and, at death, gives it to 
his children. Being free from the easual- 
ties that attend the use of capital in the 
old social state, being secured his interest 
money, and being above the reach of in- 
dividual enterprise, his power is absolute- 
ly increased. The more assiduously the 
members work, the more he makes with- 
out labor. Out with such errors; they 
have no business in a theory of reform.”’ 


We are inclined to let this pass without 
comment. ever 
thought justly on the tenure of property, 
will see its crudity at a glance. But as the 
subject is one of importance, and forms 
/moreover the theme of a good deal of 
| futile speculation, we will dwell on it for 
an instant. 

Association will produce, as Mr. Hine 
ought to have reflected, such a vast abun- 
dance of wealth, that its mere possession 
will be thought very little of. Every 
| person will have the means of satisfying 

al! his wants, so that a superfluity of for- 
| tune can never stand in contrast with pov- 
‘erty. Besides, as the /one of association 
| will be public spirit instead of selfishness, 
| the most boundless wealth will be held by 


Every one who has 





on the same page he goes on to say: its owner as the steward of Humanity, 
‘** Some may suggest that the Jabor ac- and will only confer on hima larger power 
, cumulated by one may be used by others | of serving the community, the nation, the 
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world. — We are by the way surprised | tration whieh our seviawer employs, part- | ‘‘ Our First Men:’’ a Calender of Wealth, 


that Mr. Hine could blunder so egregious- 
ly as to suppose that in a codperative so- | 
ciety, all lose in proportion to the gain of 
each, or that the wealth of each is so 
much taken from all the others. 

But as to inheritances, a word should be 


ly because we have no room, and also be- 
cause, good as it may be as an argument, 
it has no relation whatever to the subject 
to which its author intends it to be ap- 
plied. 

‘** The third error of the Associationists 


Fashion, and Gentility, containing a 
list of those persons taxed in the City of 
Boston, credibly ted to be worth 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars. With 
Biographical Notices of the principal 
Persons. Boston. 1846. 


This catchpenny publication of the 


. ‘2 . . i . a 
said. The idea that a man ought not to !8 the gratification they offer to avarice, | cheap press is really not so bad as it 


| 


be permitted to leave his property to spe- 
cial heirs, but that it should after-his death 


e } 
be merged in the common stock, and be 
distributed in some way equally among) 

Sa 
the community, arises not unnaturally in | 


minds which perceive no true way of ob-) 
viating the evils that now result from the | 
spirit of family, a spirit which Civiliza-| 
tion tends to render grasping and accursed. 


the basest passion of the perverted mind.”” | 
About this we will simply say that! 


avarice is a perverted and morbid passion | 


which Association will cure and trans-'| 
| 


form into a public servant,—so that it does | 


not even presuppose its existence as ava-' 


' 


rice, much less offer it any gratification ! | 
‘“The Associationists err, fourthly, in | 
rewarding talent. Mind is the gift of 


God. 'To some is given one talent, to) 


| of decency. 


might be, and the lovers of gossip will 


| probably complain of its degree of absti- 


nence from private scandal and piquant 
details. Now and then, to be sure, ra- 
ther a rich illustration is thrown in, but 
on the whole, the love of fun, (and of 
money,) which gave rise to the book is 
kept in some sort of check by the claims 
Indeed, the list includes a 


Not knowing any natural means of bring- | another two, to another five, and to anoth- 8teat number of names that are good not 


ing the family into accord with the other. 
elements of the community, they propose | 
merely to curb its selfishness by arbitrary 
enactment. But any such provision strikes 
at once at the whole right of holding pro- 
perty, for if a man has a right to own | 
anything he has a right to give it away to 
whomsoever he thinks fit, to his children 
or to others, at one time or another, and 
the person to whom it is given, has as 
sound a title to it after the death of the 
donor as before. The principle which 
Mr. Hine advances, which St. Simon in- | 
corporated into his social system, and 
which, in Mr. Brownson’s past days of 
theory-chasing, boasted him among its 
defenders, leads by a logical necessity to 
Communism. Now the combined erder | 
establishes unity of interests throughout 
society, and thus brings the family into 
complete concert with the whole, so that 
there is no longer any reason for violent 


restrictions upon its operation. 

Moreover Association identifies the inte- 
rests of all the powers which concur in the 
creation of wealth, and destroys all hostli- 
ty between labor, capital and skill, so that 
each must desire exact justice for the 
others in the distribution of the profits, 
and not aim to oppress or defraud them as 
is universally the case at present. ‘* The 
more assiduously the laborers work,’’ says 
the reviewer, ‘*‘ the more the capitalist 
In the first plaee, | 


, 


makes without labor.’ 
in Association every capitalist will be a 
laborer, for labor will be attractive, a 
source of positive pleasure, and every la- 
borer will be a capitalist. 
place, the more assiduously the laborers 
work, and the more capitalists make there- 
by, the more the former make for them- 
selves. They must desire to have the div- 
idend of capital as large as possible, be- 
cause it is the index of their own larger 
dividend, because they know the division 
is strictly a just one, giving to each party 


In the second 


’ 


‘cause it is partial. 


er ten.” 

‘* We submit, if the favor of God should 
be made the agent of extracting trom the 
produce of wearisome toil a part of its 
earning. Great mental power is given to 
one that he may benefit his race.’’ 

** We object to this error, again, be- 
Many have talent, 
and if one is paid for his skill, another 
must be. But if all were impartially paid | 
the mass would be reduced to begga-| 
ry.”’ (!) 

As to all this: First, if talent creates | 


anything, it ought in justice to have it. 


Every man not only lives for himself, but 
is as we have said a steward to do good | 


to his fellow-men; if one is endowed | 
with talent by which he produces material | 
wealth, it is a sign that he is the legitimate | 
Mr. Hine says! 


agent for its application. 
that this would be to take from hard 

labor a part of its earning ; a sheer mis- 
take inevery way! There is no ‘* weari- 

some tvil*’ in Association: nor in giviog 

a dividend to talent should it have any. 
fraction of what mere labor had created, 

but solely what it had created itself. 

But Mr. Hine nullifies his own argument 

in one of the paragraphs above quoted. 

He says that ai have talent and that if 
all were paid impartially on that account, 

the mass would be reduced to beggary! , 
This reminds us of that juggler who had 

the art of lifting himself by his own waist- | 
band. 


‘* Another error we find is the system 
of shifting series.’’ (Alternation < 


ployment.) ; 


j 


We will not enter into an argumen® on 
this point. Itis more than the others, one 
of abstract science, and any error coneern- | 


ing it does not so directly interfere with 


| . - . . | 
the foundations of society and with correct | 


thinking, as the misconceptions we have 


above noticed. We leave the Quarterly 


Journal for the present, with the hope 
that it will not again do injustice to its, 
own noble aim by indulging in hasty and | 


only on "Change, but good every where 
else, men who not only pay their notes 
the day they are due, but who honor the 
calls of every just cause, and against 
whom the mest laughing Mephistopheles 
would find no occasion for ridicule. No 
doubt Boston has great reason to be proud 
of its ‘‘ upper ten-thousand,”’ for if there 
are found among its ranks, as is the case 
the world over, the pert fledgeling elated 
with his new wealth, and the cast iron 
conservative rusted over with the drop- 
pings of many years, it can present in- 
stances of generosity, nobleness, and pub- 
lic spirit, which must strike the mest ma- 
licious censor dumb. For our part, we 
have no quarrel with riches or rich men ; 
wealth is as necessary to the maturity of 
character, as sunshine to the ripening of 
a peach ; and we would gladly see an or- 
der of society in which such affluence 
were guaranteed to all by the just distri- 
bution of the fruits of industry, that the 
possession of a hundred thousand would 
form no distinction, and the prosperity of 
a few would not exist in hideous contrast 
with the wretchedness of the mass. 


iP A review of Dr. Kraitsir’s pamph- 
lets on “* The Significance of the Alpha- 
bet,’” will appear next week. 

Where is the Christ! where is his doc- 
trine ! where ean it be found, even in 
Christendom! Seareh for it in the insti- 
tutions of Christian nations, it is not there 
— in their jaws, almost all marked with 
unjust illegality, it is not there — in their 
manners, which are characterised by a pro- 
found egotism, it is not there. Where then 
is it’ IJtis in the future, which is now 
conceiving in the depths of nature ; it is in 
the movemerat which agitates the people 
from one extremity of the earth to anoth- 
er; it is in the aspirations of pure souls, 
of upright hearts; it is in the consciences 
of all, for all say: That whieh is cannot 


precisely what it has produced, and be-/ superfical criticisms of a system which is’ exist, for it is evil—a negation of chari- 


cause every one wishes for universal jus- 
tice, satisfaction and prosperity. 
We do not notice a mathematical illus- 


the fruit of such profound and careful! 


doctrine of the Combined Order. 


ty — of fraternity — a tradition of the race 
of Cain — something accursed, which will 


' study and is so logically consistent as the | soon bring upon it the breath of God.” 


La Menaais. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHAaNnine. 


CONVENTION IN BOSTON —ORGANIZA- 
TION OF “THE AMERICAN UNION OF 
ASSOCIATIONISTS.” 

The New England Fourier Society met 
in Boston on Wednesday the 27th of May, 
pursuant to notice previously given, but 
as there was no special business to come 
before that body, the meeting resolved 
itself into a general Convention of the 
friends of Association, of which George 
Ripley was made Chairman, and John 
Orvis of Brook Farm, Secretary. 

After some appropriate remarks from 
the Chair, on the present state of the 
Associative cause in this country, and 
the duty of its supporters to engage in 
advancing it by means of an efficient con- 
cert of action, and especially on the ne- 
cessity of a thorough indoctrination of this 
whole people in its sublime, peaceful, and 
beneficent principles, Messrs. CHANNING, 
Brissane, Dana, Suaw, and Carew 
were appointed a committee to prepare a 
Constitution for such a central organiza- 
tion as might unite the whole body of 
American Associationists for this end. 
This committee subsequently reported the 
following Constitution, which after a tho- 
rough consideration of its articles separ- 
ately, was unanimously adopted. 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. The Name of this Society shall be 
the American Union oF AssociaTIon- 
ISTS. 

II. Its purpose shall be the establish- 
ment of an order of Society based ona 
system of 





Joint-Stock Property ; 
Cooperative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits ; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education ; 

Uniry or Interests : 


which system we believe to be in accord- 
ance with the Laws of Divine Providence, 
and the Destiny of Man. 

III. [ts Method of operation shall be 
the appointment of agents, the sending 
out of lecturers, the issuing of publica- 
tions, and the formation of a series of af- 
filiated sociéties, which shall be auxiliary 
to the parent Society, in holding meet- 
ings, collecting funds, and in, every way 
diffusing the Principles of Association, 
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and preparing for their practical applica- | and policy to be, the establishment of an order 


tion. 

IV. Any person may become a mem- 
ber of this society by signing its Consti- 
tution, or that of any affiliated society. 

V. An Anniversary meeting of this So- 
ciety shall be held at times and places 
duly appointed, when officers shall be 
chosen for the ensuing year. 

VI. The Officers shall be a President, 
five or more Vice Presidents, two Cor- 
responding Secretaries, one Domestic and 
one Foreign, — a Recording Secretary, a 
Treasurer and seven Directors, who shall 
constitute the Executive Committee of 
the Society, and shall be responsible for 
its general management; it shall also be 
their duty to fill all occasional vacancies 
in the offices of the Society. 

VI[. This Constitution can be amend- 
ed at any anniversary meeting, by a vote 
ef two thirds of the members present. 


On motion, Messrs. Otrver Jounson, 
Cuannine, Brissane, Jaques, and Dana, 
were appointed a Committee to nominate 
officers for the Society whose Constitu- 
tion had just been adopted. 

The Committee nominated the follow- 
ing persons as Officers of the Society, who 
were unanimously elected. 


PRESIDENT. 
HORACE GREELEY, New York. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 
PELEG CLARKE, Coventry, R. I. 
FREDERIC GRAIN, New York. 
E. P. GRANT, Canton, O. 
JAMES KAY, Jr., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES SEARS, N. Am. Phalanx. 
BENJAMIN URNER, Cincinnati. 
H. H. VAN AMRINGE, Pittsburg, Pa. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
WILLIAM H. CHANNING, Brook Farm. 


FORFIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
PARKE GODWIN, New York. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
JAMES FISHER, Boston. 


TREASURER. 
FRANCIS GEO. SHAW, West Roxbury. 


DIRECTORS. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Brook Farm. 

CHARLES A. DANA, Brook Farm. 

ALBERT BRISBANE, New York. 

OSBORNE MACDANIEL, New York. 
éon TWEEDY, New York. 

6HN ALLEN, Brook Farm. 
SOHN 8S. DWIGHT, Brook Farm. 


The same committee in compliance with 
the directions of the Convention, also re- 
ported the following Resolutions, which 
were discussed and adopted. 


I. Resolved, That we—the Associationists of 
the United States of America—desiring the 
sympathy and aid of the wise and good of all 
denominations and parties in teaching and apply- 
ing the sublime doctrine of Untversat Unity; 
and fearing that calumnies, systematically cir- 
culated in regard to Association, have preju- 
diced many well meaning persons against this, 
as we believe, Providential movement; do now, 
once again, announce our distinctive purpose 


of society based upon a system of Joint-stock 
Property, — Co-operative Labor, — Association 
of Families, — Equitable Distribution of Prof- 
its, — Mutual Guarantees, — Honors according 
to Usefulness ,— Integral Education —Usity oF 
INTERESTS, —which system we are confident is 
in accordance with the Laws of Divine Justice 
and the Destiny of Man. 

IL. Resolved, That it is our hope and trust, 
as it is our prayer, that the Kingdom of God 
will come, and His will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven; that it is our wish and aim to 
cherish in the hearts and embody in the acts of 
communities and individuals, the Spirit of 
Christ, which is Love; that we seek the for- 
mation of human societies wherein the New 
Commandment may be perfectly obeyed, and 
all disciples be members one of another in 
truth and in deed; that we call upon al] Christ- 
ians of all sects, to unite in the holy and hu- 
mane effort of establishing Universal Brother- 
hood, of putting away forever from Christendom 
and the world the forms of inhumanity which 
now disgrace earth, degrade man and out- 
rage Heaven, such as Slavery, — War, — Legal- 
ized Murder, — Poverty, — Licentiousness, — 
Intemperance, — Commercial Fraud, — Indus- 
trial Anarchy, — Ignorance, — Duplicity, private 
and public, — Dishonesty of all kinds, individual 
and national, and of substituting in their place 
Mutual Kindness, the earth over; and finally, 
that we look with joyful confidence to a time, 
near at hand, when the Doers of the Will of 
God shall be made at-one with their Heavenly 
Father and with their brethren, in a Holy, 
True, Loving, Universal Church. 

ILL. Resolved, That the Constitutions and 
Laws of this Nation and of its several States, 
assert principles of liberty and equality, which 
would secure the rights of every man, woman, 
and child to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, if they were practically embodied in 
actual life ; but that they are not thus embodied 
any where, because the fundamental rights to 
labor and to property have not been acknowl- 
edged and respected; that the result is, po- 
litical feuds growing ever fiercer, wasting the 
energies and resources, the time, the talents, 
the character and principle of citizens, and ar- 
raying them more and more into two great 
parties of Capital and Labor, Money and Men ; 
that it is a mockery for a Republic not to 
seek what its name implies— the Common 
Wealth ; that this Nation is nevertheless mani- 
festly designed to be a Nation of United Free- 
men, where the remnants of Barbarism, Sla- 
very, Serfdom, Caste, will be utterly banished ; 
where Woman will possess, as she surely 
ought, like privileges with Man; where Indus- 
try will be raised to its just dignity, and useful- 
ness will alone be honored; and that in its 
system of confederated Townships, Counties, 
States, this people has been wonderfully and 
providentially prepared for that very Union of 
Freemen, which Association proposes as its 
Ideal of True Government. 

IV. Resolved, That in the mighty Reforms 
which are every where agitating Society, and 
moving men gn all sides to protest against the 
continuance of transmitted social wrongs, and 
to assert the claims of every human being to 
brotherly kindness, we hail the sign of an inspi- 
ration of Heavenly Love; that we rejoice to 
see the growing union among these various 
movements of Humanity, and gladly pledge our 
earnest co-operation in fulfilling their designs ; 
but that we earnestly warn our fellow philan- 
thropists that the disgraceful degradations of 
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Man which every where prevail, can be reme- 
died only by cutting down and tearing up by the 
roots the temptations and difficulties, the colli- 
sions and hostilities which our present system 
of Isolated Life inevitably engenders; and that 
we summon them to unite with us in laying as 
the very corner-stone of the Temple of Society, 
Perfect Justice and Universal Love. 

V. Resolved, That in this hour of national 
disgrace, when this so-called free and Christian 
Republic is seeking by force of arms to roba 
sister republic of province after province that 
she may extend over it to the Pacific and the 
Isthmus of Panama slave institutions and slave 
labor,— we do solemnly utter our horror and 
detestation of Att. War, and especially of such 
an iniquitous war as the present; that in this 
war, as in all others, we see an evidence that 
‘only a radical substitution of Co-operation for 
Conflict ia ali relations of Social Life, can do 
away with this most impious and unnatural 
‘custom of human butchery and wholesale de- 
struction of all earth’s blessings; that we here- 
by pledge ourselves, and recommend to our 
brethren and fellow citizens every where to 
pledge themselves, in no way to aid the Gov- 
ernment of these United States, or of the sev- 
eral States, in carrying on war against Mexico; 
and that we will raise the White Flag above 
the National Flag, in sign that we are only and 
always Peace-Keepers and Peace-Makers.* 

VI. Resolved, That the attempts at practical 
Association, which have been commenced in 
various parts of the United States, having in 
most cases been undertaken with insufficient 
resources to insure complete success, and on 
too limited a scale to illustrate fully the divine 
principles of Associative Unity,— ought not by 
any want of success with which they may have 
been attended, to discourage the hopes of the 
advocates of our holy cause; but on the con- 
trary, the social results already obtained, should 
inspire them with a warmer faith in the truth 
and value of their principles, impel them to a 
more determined energy for their promulgation, 
and lead them to new efforts for their realiza- 
tion, with materials adapted to insure their cer- 
tain and speedy triumph. 

VIL. Resolved, That we hold it our duty, as 
seekers of the practical unity of the race, to 
accept every light afforded by the providential 
men whom God has raised up, without com- 
mitting ourselves blindly to the guidance of any 
one, or speaking and acting in the name of any 
man ;— that we recognize the invaluable worth 
of the discoveries of Charles Fourier in the 
Science of Society, the harmony of that Science 
with all the vital truths of Christianity, and the 
promise it holds out of a material condition of 
life wherein alone the spirit of Christ can dwell 
in all its fulness ;—but “ Fourierists” we are 
not, and cannot consent to be called, because 
Fourier is only one among the great teachers of 
mankind ; because many of his assertions are 
concerning spheres of thought which exceed 
our present ability to test, and of which it would 
be presumption for us to affirm with confidence ; 
and because we regard this as a holy and 
providential movement, independent of every 
merely individual influence or guidance, the 
sure and gradual evolving of Man’s great unitary 
destiny in the Ages. 





* This pledge is to be taken simply as the 
expression of those persons who favored it at 
the meeting by which it was adopted. The 
Associative School, as a body, aims at the posi- 
tive work of so organizing social and political 
relations as to root out all wrongs and discords, 
but is not united to act against any one of them 
in particular, however detestable. — Eps. 


VIII. Resolved, That the time has arrived 


for an eafnest, vigorous, and persistent effort for 
the propagation of our principles ; that our pre- 
sent duty as Associationists is, with zeal and 
patience to disseminate the truths relating to 
the Combined Order of Society and the Social 
Destiny of Man, which have been implanted in 
our souls; waiting with confident faith in Prov- 
idence for the time of their realization, when- 
soever that time may arrive; and that we hail 
with hope, as we commence with resolute de- 
termination and deep trust in God and the truth, 
the organization which we have this day form- 
ed; and we do solemnly call upon all friends 
of Humanity to second and forward its opera- 
tions, 

The meeting was addressed through 
the day and evening, by Messrs. Ripley, 
Channing, Brisbane, Ballou, Dana, List, 
Dwight, and others. We regret that our 
columns are so crowded as to make any 
report of their speeches impossible. 


PRACTICAL MOVEMENT—PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE CONVENTION — DUTIES OF 
ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


Our readers will perceive from the ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion in Boston, that an important organi- 
zation was formed with a view to a more 
systematic and efficient promulgation of 
the doctrines of Association. This step, 
in our opinion, is one of great significance, 
and promises to exert a strong influence 
on the progress of the cause. The pres- 
ent aspect of affairs clearly indicates the 
necessity of such a movement, and we 
trust that it will be engaged in by the 
great body of Associationists in this coun- 
try with a determination and energy that 
will ensure its successful result. 

Since the first scientific development of 
the Associative theory in the United 
States, some six years ago, it has been 
rapidly gaining ground ; intelligent and 
reflecting men in various quarters, have 
become convinced of its essential truth ; 
leading philanthropists, whose experience 
of the sufferings of Humanity prompts 
them to watch with interest every remedy 
that may be suggested for their relief, 
have adopted it as the foundation of their 
most sanguine hopes; while ma 
those on whom the burdens of the 
ing social state press with the most™te 
ble severity, have welcomed it in their 
hearts as the promise of approaching 
salvation. The principal cause of the 


















unity, which according to the doctrine of 
Association, is the ultimate destiny of 
our race, had begun to make itself felt. 
Men of the highest intelligence, of the 
most generous culture, of the most earn- 
est benevolence, of a large class of whom 
the late Dr. Channing may be taken as 
the representative, had gradually come to 
the conviction that the present organiza- 
tion of society was founded on the lower 
principles of human nature, that it was 
not in accordance with the improvements 
of the age, that its tendencies were es- 
sentially degrading, that it quickened the 
worst passions and repressed the noblest 
emotions, that its doom was fixed in the 
counsels of Eternal Justice, and that it 
must give place to a new social order 
established on the loftiest and divinest 
elements of the soul. These men were 
in the habit of uttering their convictions 
every where, for they were too deep and 
solemn to be repressed. Their influence 
was felt on the pulpit, on the press, and 
on the different movements of reform 
which agitate society. The persuasion 
was more and more widely cherished that 
an organic change in society was neces- 
sary, that new relations between man and 
man must be established, before full jus- 
tice could be done to his nature, before 
the ** kingdom of God could come, or his 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
A fresh hope sprung up in many hearts. 
A new zeal waseukindied. Earnest men 
vowed to rest not till the work was com- 
menced at least, till the great word that 
had been spoken out was turned into an 
act, and the foundation laid for the grand 
temple of Humanity, which the ages were 
charged to erect for the glory of God and 
the good of man. 

At this time the system of Associative 
Unity, as discovered by Charles Fourier, 
was promulgated with an earnestness, a 
clearness, and a strength of conviction 
such as is seldum given to the illustration 
or defence of scientific truth. This sys- 
tem made converts rapidly. It arrested 
the attention of many who had long been 
devoted to the cause of Social Re-organi- 


zation, who saw in it the practical method 


of realizing their long cherished hopes ; 
while at the same time, it gained the 
adherence of others, who have since be- 


come its most faithful advocates, who were 


impressed with the vastness of its con- 


success which has thus far attended the | ceptions, the force of its demonstrations, 
promulgation of the Associative theory is| and the magnificent prospects of social 
to be found in the previous convictions | harmony which it proved were ordained 
and hopes of a numerous portion of the | by paper for the destiny of man. 

community. The spirit of reform man} In the general enthusiasm thus awak- 
prevalent in almost all classes of society. | ened by the hape of a social reform, sev- 
The ‘attention of men had been thorough- eral practical attempts were set on foot, 
ly aroused to the presence and power of; more or less amply provided with the 
enormous social evils. The sentiment of | means of success, but in no case, svfii- 


humanity had been quickened in many | ciently endowed with capital, and mate- 
hearts. A dim instinct of the harmonic | rial resources, to give a fair opportunity 
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for making an experiment, or fully to 
illustrate the principles of the Associa- 
tive Order. Of these practical attempts, 
some have fallen through, as was inevi- 
table, from the want of preparation with 
which they commenced ; others maintain | 
a precarious existence, from the same 
cause; while others though outwardly 


composed of those whom misfortune and | 
evil have always kept in the rear. 

But on the other hand it is impossible 
to elevate the oppressed, ignorant and vi- 
cious mass of the population except by | 
first removing them from the false circum- | 
stances and social arrangements of which 
they are very much the victims. Every- | 


prosperous and presenting many social| body knows that the external has an im-|* 


advantages of a superior order, are on too 'mense and inevitable effect upon the in- 
limited a scale to furnish an example of) ternal, and that if they do not go togeth- 
Associated industry in the complete de-| er no great progress can be made. The | 
spiritual power, which the writer we| 
speak of regards as the sole means of re- 
newing man, operates indeed apon the| 
individual, but can react and operate | 
completely in the collective man only | 
when healthy relations subsist between all | 
the parts. This we presume will not | 
be denied. No one supposes that the| 
highest developments of Christian life, 
can take place in a society of slave-deal- | 
ers, for example; for the reason that the 
principles which there prevail are contra- | 
‘ry to that life and choke it. Now we} 
to give them the widest circulation, to only make a more thorough application of | 
place them in the hands of all who are the same fact and assert that all those 
seeking for information on social science ;| principles and arrangements of society | 
and at the same time, to send into the| which are opposed to the highest spir- | 
field a body of Lecturers, who with the | itual life, ought to be abolished, and others | 
living voice and personal influence, could | substituted which should wholly agree | 
produce an effect greater even perhaps than | with it. 


Besides, though we do not enter into | 


velopment of its power. 

Under these circumstances, it is be- 
lieved, while no germ of practica] Asso- 
ciation now existing should be neglected, | 
the attention of Associationists should be | 
more fully directed to the duty of diffus- 
ing their principles in a systematic man- | 
ner, and arousing the public mind to a 
consideration of the truths, on which, in 
their view, the establishment of a true | 
social order depends. To accomplish | 
this, measures should at once be taken to 
increase the influence of our publications, 


Can any one object to this? 
the best concerted system of publica- | 
tions. |the discussion of religious dogmas, we | 
We trust that the organization adopted | do not hesitate to say that all existing | 
by the convention will prove fully ade- | churches make so little impression as 
quate to the accomplishment of this work. | they do upon the world for this reason | 
Meantime, it opens a sphere for the ac- | mainly ; they do not carry the doctrine of | 
tion of every Associationist ; and we de-| human brotherhood into practice, they | 
voutly hope that none will be found/do not form their sublime truths in so-| 
wanting in the performance of his duty. Thus they virtually 
leave the spirit in some sort committed to 
Wp Tue Spinirvat Macazine, the or-| their keeping, to pine in weakness for | 
gan of that sect of religious believers| Want of its appropriate instrumentali- | 
called Perfectionists, finds some fault} ties, and do no more in behalf of reli- | 
with a paragraph in a recent number of| gion than keep it from falling back, if 
the Harbinger, in which we declared that | indeed they are allowed to do so much 
the first business of the Social Reformer| as that. Wecharge them with unfaith- | 
at the present day is to institute true so- | fulness to God and to the truth, so long as | 
cial relations, to bring the members of| they refuse to see that Christian Charity 
the social body into their proper order, ands a more compféhensive duty 
with the idea that then the highest influ- he mere affirmation of its law, that 
ences,— those of spiritual truth and good- o God is not complete even in the 
ness might act upon them with their true | purest ecstacy of the individual believer. 
“power. Our Perfectionist critic falls into | Let the Church re-organize the relations 
the error of supposing that we meant to|of society; let it transform industry, | 
say that an external reform is all that is| trade, the tenure of property and all civil 
wanting, and that it would be possible to | institutions by the standard of the gospel, 
take human beings of all kinds and de-|and then if we mistake not the social 
grees of degradation, and by means of a | body will no longer exist in a wretched 
right arrangement of society a@ once | State of ‘‘ universal dislocation,” unfor- 
transform them into good men and women. | tunate members will be much more likely 
We believe | to be healed of their particular di@rders, 
that in order to reform society and to in-| and we may look forward with just hope | 
troduce into its organization the principles|to a happy and beautiful life for the | 
of Divine Justice we must take the very | whole. 
best materials that can be found. The 
advanced guard of Humanity annot be } 


lcial institutions. 


We have no such notion” 


U> To Ovr Sussceizers. We would 
remind our friends, that all subscriptions 


for one year, made at the first publication 
of the Harbinger, expire with the present 
number, and that unless they are renewed 
their papers will be stopped, as we do 
business for cash only. We hope not 
only for a continuance of former sub- 
scriptions, but for a large increase. Let 


us have a helping hand in earnest ! 


——— 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 


The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particule attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 


Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 


| tion, in the bigher branches usually taught 


in the University. 


Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Rrpitey, Mr. Dwicur, 
and Mr. Dana, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


TERMS,— Four Do.iuars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches, 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, Burcess, SrrinGer & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
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Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
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